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ABSTRACT 

The first half of this bo;»klet presents an annotated 
list of curriculum guides recoimended by the National Council of 
Teacners of English Cc»nittee to Evaluate Curriculum Guidelines and 
Competency requirements. The curriculisa (guides cited in the booklet 
represent a variety of sample frameworks, units, and lesson plans 
intended for reference use by schools and agencies in the process of 
developing or revising a curricultsm. Grouped according to the year in 
which the guides were racosmended (1982, 1983, and 1984), each 
annotation each annotation provides information on grade level, 
content, aims and objectives, and how to obtain the guide. The second 
half of the booklet contains a statement of criteria for the planning 
and evaluation of English language arts curriculum guides that covers 
the areas of philosophy, policies and procedures, objectives, 
organization, process as content, language, composition, media, 
reading and literature, evaluation, and design. (HOD) 
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FOREWORD 



The Kdueational Re^>uf<»s Informttticm Center (ERIC) is a nationwide information 
system operated by the National Institute of Education (NIB) of the Department of 
Educatimi as a service to educators throu^out the country. ERIC mak€^ available 
througt) hundreds of libraries aiKl information centers over 220,000 unpid^lished 
documents on all *;>haseSf levels, and subj^t areas of education. This is accomplisl^d 
through ERIC^ network of ^lecialized <»nters or e1e«rir^KH]»es, each of which is 
re^KKisible fcx* aequirir^f eralimtii^t atetractir^t and indexing current documents within 
a particular educati<mat area. The bibliq^{Aieal information and atistracts for th^e 
documents are then listed in ERIC^ monthly reference publication, Resources in 
Education (RIE). 

he ERIC Clearinghouse on Readii^ and Communication Skills (ERfC/RCS) 
collects, evaluates, and di^minates Vocational informaticMi related to research, 
instructicm, md professional pret^raticMi in readii^, English, educational jouri^lism, and 
speech communi^aticm at all levels and in all ii^titutior^. The scope of interest of the 
Clearit^tioi»e iiwludes research repwts, -literature reviews, curriculum guid^ and 
description, conference Papers, project or program revien^, and other print materials. 

One of the primary goals of ERIC and NITI is to present the information found in 
the ERIC system in a fwmat that will be useful to the class^m teacher, the 
administrator, and the curriculum dcvelc^r. Such is the goal of this bibliography, which 
brin^ together titles and descriptioi^ of curriculum guides re<K>mmended by the NCTE 
Committee to Evali^te Curriculum Guictes and Competency Requirements. ERIC/RCS is 
pleased to assist NCTE in providii^ this continiiing service to educators* 



Charles Suhor 
Director, ERIC/RCS 
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iNTRODUCTiON 



To help tCHchers and administrHtcrs to develc^ exemplary English language nrXs 
curricula, the NOTE Committee to Kvnluatc Curriculum Guides and Conipelcncy 
Requirements, llrough ttw co<H>erati(Hi of the ERIC Clearir^house on Readtng aivd 
CommuniCHtion Skills (ERJC/RCSK has prepared this annotated list of recommended 
curriculum guides. Its purpose is to (Mi61ici*4e carefully planned and well-written 
curricula, providing; mcKlels for those who are currently reviewir^ their prc^rams nnd 
want to cor^i<^ a variety of curricukir frameworks^ content units, and mdjvidual Ic^on 
plans* Local curriculum conmittees may fiiKj it worthwhile to study these guides with 
several cor^iderations in mind: philoso{^y ami rationale; objectives and ov^niZMtion; 
activities for the teaching of compositiont readit^, or literature; evaluation; and the 
applicability of a given curriculum in anott^r settif^. In atklition to the 1983 list, the 
annotations are reprints for curriculum guides recommended in 1982 and 198K The 
criteria me6 t)y the committee in evaluatii^ curricula are alw included and t^hould prove 
helpful to curriculum planners s^kin^ a set of standards* 

The guides recommended here are available from the schools and agencies that 
produced them » from the ERIC Dc^ument Reproduction &»rvice (EDRS). Only 
curricula that have been assign^ ERIC dcH^ument (ED) numbers, given in the annotation 
headings, can be ordered throi^^ EDRS. Curricula not available through EDRS are so 
noted, as are those that will become available in the near future. EDRS ordering 
information is found at the end of this booklet. 

Still another service to local curriculum planners is the opportunity for review of 
c-Triculum guides, offered free of charge by the committee* A sch(K>l district should 
mail two copies of its curriculum guide to the NCTE Committee to Evaluate Curriculum 
Guides and Competen<^ Requirements, 1111 Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 6180K In 
addition, the Committee would af^reciate two statements: one that indicates whether 
the guide should be considered for inclusion in the next publication of Recommended 
Knt;lish Language Arts Curriculum Guioes, K-12, and a secom! that describes the 
development of the guide, the nature of the school w^J^'a^^^'^ ««d community, and the 
guldens relaticmship to other curriculum materials in use. When a school district sends a 
curriculum guide for review, a meml>er of the committee examine?! the materials 
cnrefully, reports in written form accordii^ to the criteria, and records wmments on a 
cassette tape that is sent to the participating district. 

The National Council of Teachers of English regards curriculum development at the 
local level as a professional activity of the highest order. The committee's review role 
and the publication of this booklet are testaments of this regard. The Commilte'e to 
Evaluate Curriculum Guides and Competency Requirements urges teachers everywhere 
!o t^ncourage and participate in the continuing work of curriculum development. 
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CURkiCULUII GUIDES 
RKCOIBMBNUEO !N 1M4 



ELEMENTAHY 

Ovrie&diim QaHte for Teaehinf Gifted C3iUA^ JUitCT&tire in Or&^ (k¥Bt UMrough 
Tliree« I^pdated HtiitkNiy Carole Uiidlanr. CalifcH^ia State DejMrtnient of EducHtioiu 
Available from Pdt>lieatt<Kis Sales, Calif (x^ia State Department of Edueaticm, P.O. 
Bom 271, Sacramento, California 93802. ($0.6S) ED 157 072, microfiche only, 35 

LP5E5ons dit^ected toward the cteyelq[>me«.t of literary and interpretive skills in gifted 
children m grades tlmn^ three are described in tl^ guide, which contains an 
ir.troductory session and ten lemons. Itiese lessons are deigned to help children learn 
about three elements of plot (story line, tniildiq), aiK) theme), the roles played by story 
characters, story mood ami tone, clement of si^^rae and sunrise, figurative and 
descriptive language, point of view, first person and third pers<Hi stories, and mystery 
stories. Tlie less»f^ inclucte sugg^tions f&r dis«^<Mi questi<'-ns, activities, and 
recommended readily materials. The guide also suggests methods for helping students 
write original stories, learn to write book reviews, and evaluate the books they read* 

Teaching Gifted Ctiiidr«i UteretiKie in Grades Pom* throi]0i Suu Updated Bdttion, 
Carole Laidlaw* Calif oniia State Department of Education. 1978* Available from 
Publications Sales, California State DefMrtment of Education, P.O. Box 271, ^cramento, 
California 95802» ($0.65). ED 157 073, microfiche only, 32 pp. 

Six basic considerations in teachir^ literature to gifted chil<h*en in grades four throii^h 
six are presented in the first half of this curriculum guide: (1) The teacher ne^ a broad 
knowledge of literature, as well as a sensitivity to students, in order to recommend 
literature for each child. (2) The teacher*s method of presentation is impOTtant. (3) The 
reading prefereiwes of the child ^uld be honored. (4) The interrelationship of content 
and skills mii^t be recognized. (5) The giftc^i child shoukl be enccHir .(^ed to develop 
higher intellectual i^ills simHi as evaluatifm, critical and creative thinkir^, recognition of 
implication, development of hyi^theses, and comparison ami contrast. (6) Vari^ types 
of literature should be su|CI(ested by the teaser. The second half of the curriculum guide 
offers four sample units with st^^ted activities and readlr^ given for each unit. 1"H£ 
units are entitled **Confwmity ami Rebellious Behavior,^ "^ience Fiction arKl Fantasy 
Literature,*' ''A Study of the Works of One Author," and '^Use of Historical Fiction.*' The 
two appendixes offer a sample com{H*ehensive literature unit and a su^ested 
literature/lar^age arts curriculum for acactemically gifted stmlents. 

Lileratiffe & Story Writing: A Gimle for Teaching Gifted and Talented Chilf^ in the 
Etementary and Middte Schools. Bonnie J* Eteming and Leif Fearn. California Statr 
Department of Education. 1981. Available from California State Depiirtment of 
Education. P.O. Box 271, Sacramento, California 95802. ($2.75). ED 211 991, 
microfiche only, 120 pp. 

The ten lessons in this guide outline objectives and activities that will help gifted 
stvalents to write intelligibly and creatively and to read with understanding and 
appreciation. Each of the lesj^ns focuses on an aspect of literature, such as the story 
line, tl^ buildup to a clin^ax, the plot and how it is influenced by tncme, 
chnracterization, tone, figurative and <k»scriptive language, and points of view. Thr 
analysis of mystery stories is also disci^ed. Lossoas three through ten contain 



recommendifi reading lists identifying books strong in the liternry lesson tai^ht. 
!nlepspeps€«ri Hinong the lessors are Hctivities and exercises from the "Writing Knbyn," « 
systemfitic devoiopinental writing program designed fcr ability levels throu^out the 
clementttry and middle school. Followir^ the ten lej^ns, the guide presents a diseussion 
of the culminating project, which contains s^^esticMis for helping students complete a 
final wntii^ project, eith^ a research report or a short story. An outline of personal 
interest reading, si|^ested book review for-Tis, and steps to use when evnluating 
literature arc also incliKled in the guide. \n appendix contains an annotated bibliography 
on the teaching of literature and writir^, a list of recommended paperback books, and a 
bibliography of educatit^l materials for teaching literature and story writing. 

CurrieisHiifi with Dictionary Skills, K-6. Mehlville School District. 19B3. 
Available from the Curriculum Olfice, Lai^age Arts, Mehlville School District. 3120 
Lcmay Ferry Road, St, Louis, Mmouri 63125. OS 208 369 

Intended for teachers involved in language arts instruction in kindergarten throi^ grade 
six, this spelling program gui<te was <tevelopcK) to aid in improvii^ speliii^ and the use of 
dictionaries. Foilowii^ a statement of the goals of the spelUi^ program, the sections 
cover the followii^ prc^am aspects: (1) textbooks aiKJ dictionaries; (2) instructlotwl 
(^jectives, including spontan<knis spelling for kindergarten am) masta^ skills in i^ellii^ 
and dictionary use for grvttes one through six; (3) time allotment few spelling study; (4) 
word selectitm for a filing program; (5) the test/study/test teachif^ method; (6) 
individualization for other than average spellers; (7) error analysis of children's spellir^ 
strategies; and (8) intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. A list of relevant resources is 
included. 

Language Aits throHgti Language Experience: An Elementary Curriculum Guide. 

Mehlville School District. 1983. Available from the Curriculum Office, Languc^e Arts, 
Mehlville School District, 3120 Lemay Fcrt-y Road, St. Louis, Missouri 63125. CS 208 

Using the latest research theories, this elementary school curriculum guide was prepared 
for ki idergarten through grade six by the teaching staff and curriculum office of the 
vichlville (Missouri) School District for teachers of language arts. The guide f(x?uses on 
the langUHfre experience approach, as well as the writif^ proc^ and cross-curriculum 
writing. Teaching objectives are stated m sequential order, and instructions are given as 
to when they should be introduced, reinforced, tuid mastered. The guide also includes 
uigg«'sled activities afKl procedures to teach many of the objectives, a statement of 
philosophy and goals, a section that details writing methodology for teachers, and a list 
of pertinent references. 

■StCCONDAKY 

Ei^bh Curriculum (kiide: Senior High Program. Mehlville School Dislricl. 1984. 
Available from the Curriculum Office, language Arts, Mehlville School District, 3120 
U-mny Ferry Road, St. Louis, Missouri 63125. CS 208 370 

Hasi'd on ihe latest research and theories, this junior high school curricuhim guide was 
fMM'pHPcd for tOHchcPs ut language arts by the Mehlville (Missouri) School District. 
Following a stutemenl of the philrasophy of the program, teaching objectives are stated 
for writing, literature, and related skill areas. Other secti<xis include a scope ami 
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sequence chart, evaloetion Hnd testing cf^mponents, inslructioriti! methods, hixJ h of 
recominended textbooks nnd matet*ia1$« A bibUc^rnphy of rcwurces is also included. 

Siic*<'t^ CiarMutoii Om^t Senior Higli Program. MehlviHc School District* 1984. 
Avail ible from the Curriculum Office, Language Arts, MehJville School District, 3120 
Lemay Ferry Road, St. Louts* Mt^uri 63125* CS 208 371 

Prepared by the tcai^ing staff and curriculum office of the Mehlville (Mifi^uri) Schofii 
District, this curriculum guide for senior high si^ool Ei^lish presents a dual focus oi; 
langi^ge (grammar, i^ge, and competition) and literature (fiction, nonfiction, poetry, 
drama, and media). Followir^ a statement of tl^ philosophy of the pr<^am, the guide 
outlines tlK! progmm's requirements^ imludir^ graduation requirements in English, 
placement criteria, and college prejwratory credits. 'Riis is followed by a list of 
textbooks and instrueti(mal materials, and an overview of the program. The overview 
includes c^jeetives tor literature, composition, langxmge skills, and grammar and usages- 
listed sequentially for the program*s three levels of Ei^lish. The remaining two sections 
discuss the English elective |^^*ogram and suggested teaching methods. 

High School Cwriculum C^ide in Bnglisli. Hayward Unified School District, California. 
1984. Available from Hayward Unified School District, P.O. Box 5000, Hay ward, 
California 94540. ($15.00) CS 208 456 

l>evelop€»d by tet.diers to provide a district-wide description of Enjjlish course content, 
this curriculum guide is intended for use as a t^sis for planning imtr ictional activities in 
a number of areas. Tlw guide consists of fmir main sections: (I) an introduction, whjch 
provides a statement of philo^hy, a scope and sequence of skills within English courses, 
and brief descriptions of tl^ cours€?S} (2) disct^icms of tl^ writif^ proct^s, of effective 
writing programs, arwl of effective readii^ prc^rams; (3) a taxonomy of skills sequenciKl 
accordir^ to the grade level in which each is introduced, tai^ht, reinforced, and 
maintained; and (4) <»urse ctescriptions providing course goals, objectives, concepts and 
skills, and suggested methods, activities, and materials. Appendixes contain descriptions 
of Bloom's tHXcmomy, a definition and designation of cK>ltkwge preparatory English courses 
iriat meet the specificatiof^ of the Calif<^nia State University system, a statement of 
the English preparation nece^ery for admission to the University of California system, a 
list of graduation requirements for Hayward High School, lists of materials for precoHege 
reading, lists of materials available from the high school library, ond a scoring guide for 
student written work. 

GRAD ES K-12 

Teachif^ Gifted Students Ut«iiture Gnnles Seven ttarough Nine. Updated Edition. 

Myra J* Hedick. California State l>epartment of Education. 1978. Available from 
Put>UcMtions Sales, Califwnia State Department of Education, P.O* Box 271, Sacramento, 
California 95802. ($8.65) ED 157 074, microfiche only, 32 pp. 

The mtroduclion to this curriculum guide notes problems in working with students in 
oMrly adolescence and discimes the "generation gap,'* the value of literature for students, 
and the importance of planning a literature progum to meet students' needs* The guide 
thf»n suggests ways of helping stuc*5nts study heroes and heroines in folk literature, 
discusses epic convenltor^ t\mi may be treated in c\hsh, su^ests a sample unit on heroes 
hikI heroines, and explains ways of helping stiKlents study the epic pmm Beow u lf. 
Vddit tonal discussions show how the special needs of gifted studi-nts may be met by 
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providii^ units on decision making, the Prometheus theme in literature. Mnd fantasy 
lilernture. Th« conclusion of the guid** points to adjustments »ind acHdtMtiic problems 
frequt'nlly faced by gifted stmlents and stresses the importnnco of creating c duoationnl 
programs designed to meet their special needs. 

Teaching Girted Students Literature «id Lai^^uage in Grades Nine thro^ Twelve. 
Updated Edition. Jane D. Reed. California Slate Department of Kduoation. 1978, 
Available from Publications Sales, California State Department of Education. P.O. Box 
271, Sttcr<»mento, California 95802. ($0.65) ED 157 075, 60 pp. 

The chapters of this guide discuss the foUowii^ topics related to English programs for 
gifted high school students: philosophical principle underlyii^ such programs, the study 
of literature, f^cific examples of subject matter wntent in literature, relationships 
among various phases of language study, ^;>ecifte examples of subject matter content in 
language, descriptions of ktm^ of gifted ii^lish students, and operntiomil procedures in 
conducting literature and langua^ programs for the gifted student. The summary 
outlines the publication's underlying ai^umptions nbout the education of gifted students. 

Handbook for PlaoninK an Rffeetive Writing Program: Kindergarten ttiroii^ Grade 
Twehrc. Theodore R. Smith, ed. California State Department of Education. 1982. 
Available from Publications Sales, California State Department of Education, P.O. Box 
271, Sacramento, California 95802. ($2.00) ED 215 350, microficne only, 72 pp. 

Intended as a source of moti\^icm and guidance for those who wish to examine and 
perhaps charge a schoors writing prt^am, this handbook addresses both the content and 
the teaching meth<Kk>logy of a writing program. Sections of tlw handbook provide: (I) 
background information on the teachmg of writing, (2) a discussion of the writing process 
throi^ Its many stages, (3) advice on implementir^ a sc»K)ol-wide writir^ program, (4) 
itie important elements to consider when establishing a staff development prt^ram for 
the teaching of writing, and (5) a checklist for asse^ir^ a sc^kjoI's writing program. The 
discussion of each writing component incliKies a narrative and suggested activitia:, which 
are aduptable to various grade levels. A list of selected references appears at the end of 
the hanttoook, and suggestions fw further reading appear throi^hout the d<M^ument. 

EngiKh Language Framework for California Public Sehoote, Kindergarten throi^ Grade 
Twelve. California State Department of Education. 1976. ED 120 817, 81 pp. 

This tKwkiet is an ^xlate of tlw Efylish Langwge Framework for California Public 
Schools: Kindergarten throtgirh Grade Twelve pi^lished in 196B. One of the functions of 
this framework is "to provide a strwlure which integrates evidence, suggests action, and 
articulates new ideas and relationshij^." The (kwument is divided into seven major 
sef'tions. "Philosophical Considerations: Siudent, Process, Content" examines the focus 
of the student, process in the English language arts, and content as a component of 
tr.iining. "The Student as Language User and Interpreter: Content" examines language 
■iXiidy, literature, and media. The fifth section examines evaluation efforts. The sixth 
chapter «'XMmines models for the English language arts prt^ram. The final chapter, 
"( onte nporHry Issues," examines the concern for individuals, \hv organiZHtion of 
I'urrif iilurn, the teachers* roles, the need for good public relations, and the use cf tests. 
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HwKtKiok >ror Ptanning an Kffective Reading Program. Catirornia StHtc DcpMrlment of 
Kduc«ti->n. 1979. Available from Publications Salc^, Cttlifornia State Uepartint^nt of 
K*iCHlio»i, P.O. Box 271. Sacramenlo, California 95802. ill. 50) El) 172 182, 52 pp. 

Intended to help provide breadth to a reading program, this hanctt>ook emphasizes that 
reading is teamed and reinfwced througjh thv use of the other language skills: listenir^. 
speaking, and writing. The first section relates to key instructional components of 
effective reading programs and includes divisioi^ dealing with skill dcvelc^ment 
(comprehension, lai^age processii^, and fluency and flexibility); motivation; and 
Mpplication (reading and re^wnding to literature, reading in the content areas, 
recreational reading, study skills, and practical uses of reading). The second section 
relates to key issues for tmplementir^ a high-quality reading program and includes 
divisions dealing with classroom-level i^ues (classroom climate and organization, 
personalized instructi(»i, teachii^ metN><k>lc^, system for monitoring progress, and 
mapj^ment systems) awl with school-level issues (policies and philosophy, availability of 
programs and courses, student placement, student disabilities, as?>e5sment, and reports to 
parents). Also included is a ch«?klist for use in evaluatir^ the components of an 
effective reading pri^am. 

Reading Pramevoric for Califcmia Pit>lic Schools, Kindergarten throi^ Grade Twelve. 

Theodore R. Smith, ed, California State Department of Kducation. 1980. Available 
from Publications Sales, California State Depa.'tment of Education, P.O. Box 271, 
Siicramento, California 95802. ($1.75) ED 195 974, microfiche only, 71 pp. 

Designed for use by California educators responsible for reading instruction, this booklet 
(1) provides the basis for development of criteria for materials selection, (2) serves as a 
reiMJurce for inservice trainii^, (3) furnistes guidance for developing reading curricula, 
and (4) establishes guidelines fca* aiding program and personnel evaluation. The first 
section of the booklet discusses the following OTmponents of the reading prc^ram: 
reading readine^ amJ listening improvement; oral language development; writir^, 
vocabulary, and concept ctevelopment; comprehereion develc^ment; ^codir^/language 
processing; content area reading; stiK!y skills; flexibility, rate, and purpose; reading and 
literature; and personal reading. Each component is accompanied by lis? of goals, 
objectives, and activiti«. The second secticm deals with program planning;, including 
sxKh areas as assessment of student needs, provision for special needs, selection oi 
materials, teachir^ strategies, and teacher preparation and evaluation. The third section 
discusses the vari<His contributors to a good reading program, among them the family, 
administrators, readir^ specialists, librariam, and the school board. The fourth section 
reviews several contemporary issues related to reading instruction, includir^ 
maiaslrcaming, basic skills, television, and readability formulas. Appendixes contain an 
outline for an integrated language arts unit, a list of references, a glossary, and the 
criteriH for evaluating reading materials. 
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Btementary Uuigui^ Arts Ciarkfuhim Guicite^ New OrleHiis PuUUe Sohools, 1982. 
AvHiUible from Supervisor of LniigUHge Arts, aMcw Orleans Public Schools^ 4100 Touro 
Street, New Or lenns, Louisiana 70122, {$25.00^ E!) 234 405, 993 pp. 

Emphasi^jr^ the tnterreliitionsh!{^ of listening, spenking, rcHding* mid writing, this 
e«'Ticuium guide provides h compreheitstve ianguitge program for each grade level from 
kindergarten throi^ grade six. Followir^ brief statements of philoso{^y and objectives, 
the bulk of the gui<te is devoted to descriptions of activities at each grade level and 
across the foiir stramte of the curriculum. Each description lists learner outcomes for 
the cognitive, i^ffective, ami j^ychomolor domair^ and titles of additional resources- A 
spiraling sto|^ ,and sequence is provided for oach grade level, mdicating the step:^ 
necessary to reach jq;>ecific goals. Appendices contain a list of currently adbpted texts in 
language arts for the Orli^ns Par^h Pitt>{ic Schools, a biblii^raphy of professional books, 
the word lists i^ed by the state of Louisiana for its basic skills tests, and notes on 
hstoningt speaking, reading, and writing. 

Coifi|Mntion Umn&btwk for Deeatisr Tmxshen* Decatur Public Schools. 1982« Available 
from l>ecfltur Public Schools District 61, lOl West Cerro Gordo, Decatur, Illinois 62523, 
($4^50 per copy, $4.00 for 12 or more). ED 234 404, V4 pp. 

Designed for the classroom teacher, this composition handbook suggests ways in which 
the teacher can integrate compositi<w activities with the MacmHliam language 
pr^igram. The first part of the hamHjoek examines current research findings: (1) students 
learn to write by writir^, (2) a variety of writir^ experiences is nece^ry, (3) the writir^ 
process is as important as the prt^luct, (4) mistakes in writing can be an indication of 
growth, (5) revising must be a part of the writir^ proce^, (6) a real audience is important 
if students are to take writing seriously, (7) tcachei^ must learn to find better ways to 
handlf* the paper load, (8) writing mi^t be done in all sii>ject areas, (9) writing 
ci>ntrit>utes to intelligence, (10) writing ait^ in the development of reading, and (11) 
reading aids in the development of writir^. The second part of the lMmctt>ook offers 
writing goHls and activities for kinderj^rten through grade six students. In acMition, this 
srftiw provides summary statements of the skills the average student strauld po^ess at 
the end of each grade and a list of sources for further writing activities. Appendices 
/*nntHin suggestions* tips, and methocte for handling the pHpor Icmd, writing in the content 
«refi^, nmi developing audiences for students* writing, as well as lists of publishers of 
studfMit writing and writing corttesls. 

■ -I. 

Elementary School Handbook for EjGpository Writing Grac^ K-3. Arlinglon F*ublic 
Schools, I980. 

Htementury School ISumtMiok for KjqKXSitory Writir^, Grades 4-6. Arlington Public 
Intermediate School HandbocA for Bxposilory Writing, Gr»<tes 7-8. Arlinjjton Public 
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High Sehool Hamiioolt for Eipasitory Wnting, Grades 9-10. Arlington Public Schools, 
1980. 

High School HamiMJok for Rxpontory Writing, Grades 11-12. Arlington Public Schools. 
1960. 

\VHilab1e fron EXPO Project, Arlington Public Schools, 1426 North Quincy Street, 
Arling*on, Virginia 22207. ($12.00 for each guide) EXPO Writing Process Tests, 
including a test manuHl; are also available from the EXPO Project, For information, 
write the EXPO Project at the above address. 

These five guides have been devel(H>ed on the premise that coherent, unified writir^ is a 
skill that can be tai^ht throtj^i mastery of the five-step writing prtwess; prewriting, 
outlinii^, writir^, proofreadir^, and rewritii^. Each of the guittes eontaires an overview 
of exposi*CH7 writing and gtrals, a discussion of the writing process, writing exercises for 
each of the five ste(^, ami extersive appendices. Thcrse aM>endices, which coordinate 
with the gra<te levels of each individual guide, include such items as a definition of 
tennis, considerations in desig^ir^ topics, topics, sample paragraphs, hints to the writer, 
st»»';.i(;Mjs (or written work, evaluation sheets, writir^ assignments, and a materials 
chm; "f^uc. 

Anchor Papers, Grades 4-5. Wappingers Central School District. 1982. 

The "anchor papers" included in this sample serve as examples of the range of responses 
possible for each of the four levels in the holistic rating scale prop(»ed by New York 
State for scorir^ its new writir^ test. This guide describes the process by which the 
anchor papers were scored and selected from a total number of 745. In addition to the 
anchor papers, the guide includes commentaries, generalizations, if^tructional activiti"^, 
and results. 

ReadinK/Langu^ ArtK ElemesitiH7 and Mkklle S^iool Curriculum Objective B(»ton 
Public Schools. 1982. Available from Boston Public Schools, Department of Instructional 
Services. 26 Court Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02108. EI) 233 091, 156 pp. 

The purpose of this guide is to outline clear objectives in reading, writing, listening, 
speakii^. and critical thinking with emphasis on the integratimi of these language arts. 
The following individual categories are charted for all nine grade levels, kindergarten 
through grade e^ht: (1) variety of material— experience with o broad range of raiding 
material; <2) literal comprehension— reading/listening for the ejq>licit meaning; (3) 
interpretive comprehension— reading/listening "between the lines"; (4) evaluative 
comprehension— reading/listening with criti*?al insight; (5) vocabulary building— word 
r*?cog?ntion and word meanir^; (8) variety of writing— experience with a broad range of 
writing modes; (7) writing—the craft; (8) writing— mechanics and usage; (9) speaking— oral 
reading, speaking, and presentation; (10) study skills— locating, organizing, and retaining 
information; and (11) language structure— patterns and nomenclature of English. All 
objectives are presented in two columns, one listing the objective and its scope and the 
other giving an exnmple of what the student slfeuld be ca^wble of when the objective is 
TfHchivj. In addition to the charts of objelftives, this guide provides a thorough 
introduction explaining the arrangement of the material, a statement of philosophy and 
g<»i.N, H verticMl skills list, and appendices with checklists, proofreading marks, and a 
chart mdirating correlation with state skills. 
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TeMdier^ QvMt for nti^Miion of PerforauMiee StandnrdK C(Mii|N^^iensiws Con^teney 
Based Bdueation Plan. Primary m and Grade S. St. Louis Public Schools. 1981. 

Developed to provide performance standards in language arts and mathematics to be u'-cd 
as bench mwks for assessir^ (Hiptl achievement, this guide contains the performance 
standards for primary III and grade 5, directioi^ for ass^ii^ pupil achievement of th^e 
standards, some of the instrumoits to be used in as34»sment, and a checklist for 
recording pvpiX progress. The performance standards are presented in a chart, which 
includes a statement of performaiM^ standard areas within the language arts and 
mathematics, the clusters of competencies derived from the% areas, the general 
performance expectations, and the es^ntial perf<»'mam*e indi<»itOTs. The directions for 
a^cssii]^ essential perfcH^mance indicators are offered to ir^ure uniformity in 
determining pupil achievement in ttte ^ills for which the objectives were written, while 
some tests are included to aid the classroom teacher. Directions for marking the 
checklist are provided with the chedcHst, which indicates areas of pupil achievement. 

A Oarfaduia CNiide for Lmguage Arts: Kindergarten throii^ Grade S. St. Louis Public 
Schools. 1982. 

The language arts curriculum provided in this gui< . cof»ists of four sii^ject areas: 
reading, lai^cimge, selling, ami handwriting. Each of these subject areas is interrelated 
with identical skills beii^ tati^t in several siibject areas, with the repetiti(Mi presented 
in the outlined objectives and skills for each level/grade and the scope and sequence 
crMrts. Tli«» charts also iTKlioite the level/grade at which each s^ill is introduced. The 
guide outlines goals for the St. Louis public schools am) fOT each area within the languid 
arts. Scope and seqimnee (Hiarts are offered readi(%, gifted reAdii^> lai^u^e, gifted 
langusige, filing, and tumdwriting. The followii^ individual sectiom of the guicte 
include materials, objectives and skills, correlations, 'guictelincs, and activities: 
kindergarten, primary 1, (primary II, primary in, grade 4, grade 5, {H'imary 11 gifted, 
primary HI gifted, gracte 4 gifted, and grade S gifted. An appendix contair^ acklitional 
material, incliKlii^ phonetic rules, four ty{^ of reading, types of comprehension, 
elements in literature, survival wor<te, and a glossary. 

Middle School Commtaiieatkin Skills Cunrteuium Gwde. St. Louis Public Schools. 1982. 

The curriculum presented in this guide was designed to use an interdisciplinary a|^roar»h 
and to provide for the sequential development of basic skills in all areas of 
communication: reading, writing, filing, speaking, and listening. The guide ineiudes 
statements on the f^iloemphy and goals of the St. L(niis iMiblic schools and the philo$;o{^y 
of the middle school communication skills pn^rsm, an overview of this program, a chart 
on the interrelati(»ships of siibj^ts in the middle scfwol, «nd n discussion of the 
charHCl-eristics of the micklle school student. 

A section on communication lists skills and objectives for grades six throi^h eight, while 
the following sections contain activities and materials: reading, language, spelling, and 
handwrstir^. In additicNi the guide offers correlation charts, lists of audiovisual 
materials, outlmes of a gifted prc^ram for each of ttie three grades, and a model 
interdisciplinary unit. An appendix, with related materials, concludes the guide. 
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Kngli^ High Seliool Cwriettlum Ob|ective9. Boston Public Schools. 1983. Available 
from Boston Public Schools, [Apartment of Instructional Services^ 26 Court Street, 
Boston, Massiielii^etts 02108, ED 236 682, 220 f^). 

The objectives in £jiglish for high school students listed in this ginde continue the 
sequence fmind in '^Readst^/Lat^uage Arts Elem^tary and Middle School Curriculum 
Objectives." For each of tire four grade levels, cri)jectives are presented in two columns 
(one for c^jectives and one fcM* examples Tor evaluattc^ student mastery) m the following 
categories; (1) variety of material— reading a broad range of material; (2) literal 
compreheraion—readiT^/listenir^ for the explicit meanir^; (3) interpretivf 
comprehei^ion— readir^/ltstenir^ '1>etween the lines**; <4) evaluative comprehension— 
readtr^/listentf^ with '^critical ir^tght*^; (5) vocatHilary tniilding; (6) variety of writing— 
the process; (7) writing— the craft; (8) writii^;^mechanics and usage; (9) lai^age 
structure—patterfw and nomenelatiH*e of English; (10) S{waking— oral reading, discussion, 
iifid presentati<Mi; and (t1) study skiHs—locatif^, organizing and retaining information, 
and improving test-taking stilts* In a<ik)ition to the lists of objectives, this guide contair^ 
an introduction descrit>ir^ the various sectior^, a statement of philosophy and goals, and 
appendices containit^ editing marks and a corrected essay, a sample expository e^ay and 
explanation, answers to examples for each of the four grades, and a bibli<^raphy. 

English Curriculum C^ide, Fremont Unified School District. 19^3. Available from 

Fremont Unified School District, 40775 Fremont Boulevard, Fremont, California 94536. 
Most of the sample assignments have been removed because of copyrighted material. ED 
239 302, 506 pp. 

Constructed to serve as a contract among English teachers within a district, this guide 
lists nine objectives, including the following: to improve the quality of English language 
arts and reading instruction in the secondary scIk>o1s; to a ticulate and connect English 
curriculum objectives, skills, and concepts into a K-12 continuum; and to brir^ classroom 
practices ui line with current research and theory. Tlie guide is compiled in a loose-leaf 
format with tab dividers for the sections as follows: introduction and philc^ophy; policies 
and procedures; responsibility and evaluation; continua, with individual language skill 
objectives charted for kindergarten thrm^h gracte twelve; adult/continuation; and 
teacher helps. The material provide within each of the grade divisim^, seven through 
twelve, includes skill objectives at^ sample assignments in five areas: reading, 
vfH'Hbulary, and critical thinking; study and locaticMi skills; imposition, grammar, and 
usage; speaking, listening, and performing; and literature and other media. 

The Cultural Exchange: Uteratwe, A Multieultimil Persf>eclive. 1980* Availnble from 
the Humboldt County Office of Education, 901 Myrtle Avenue, Eureka, California 95501. 
($40.00) 

Develqped in re^onse to the perceived need for an increase in multicultural curriculum 
matenaN, the Cultural Exchange is an instructional program for grades 9 through 12, 
bnsi^Mj upi>n a cross-cultural approach to a comparative stiKly of human similarities and 
differences. As such, it develops academic skills in secondary literature programs 
emphasising short story and poetry objectives while usir^ multicultural content. The 
short <;tory unit contains sections, with literature samples and activities, on heritage 
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shnriog, chrtrHCterixation, settir^, conflict, plot, common experiences, f^imily rolest nnd 
assf^ssmenls. Ttie poetry unil includc^s mHterial on poetry elements, imagery nnci 
symbi^lism^ simile nnd metnpi ir, voice, narrative poetry, and theme. 

Program Ovenriew: English Langirage Arts and Reaciing. Seattle Public Schools. 197y. 

The language arts pr<^am outlined in this guide focuses on t>oth skills and content: the 
skills of readily, oral lai^iMge* written composition, and writing mechanics, with content 
related to language and literature. Hie readii^ program introduces and emf^asi/es 
decoding, compretwnsicMi, and functional reading skills at different grade levels. T^is 
guide presents prc^ram goals for 11^ Ei^plbsh language arts and readir^, lists the tvasic 
premises of English lai^g^ge ii^truction and the assumptions of tte Seattle reading 
program f and points out the pn^am hi^lights for kindergarten throu^ sixth grade. 
Course descriptions and goals are then offered for lar^age arts, grades 7 through 12; 
journalism, grades 9 throiqph 12; speech, grades 7 throt^ 12; and various aspects of 
reading, grades 5 through 12. 

A 1 ourse SyHalMS for the Teaming of Com implication SIdlte. Seattle Public Schools. 
1983. 

The cornmunicati(m skills course outlined in this syllabus is designed for the stiKlent who 
scores poorly on the Minimum Competencies Performance Test in grades 9 through 12, 
With preferred placement in grade 10. The syllabus a)ntain5 an overview of the <K)urse, 
statements on multicultural education and career education, and individual course 
outlines (with description, activities, c^jectives^ procedures, teacher and student 
materials, and so forth) within each of five cat^oriess listening and S{^aking, written 
eninposition, writing mechanics, language study, and readir^. Appendices contain a plan 
for two weeks of classwork, a sample course outline, a point system evaluation, ,i plan 
for nonstop writing, student introductiw interviews, and a checklist for student self- 
evaluation*. A biblif^raphy concludes the syllabic* 

A Cowrse Syllabus for the Teaching of Englmh Langu^e Arts 7. Seattle Public Schools. 
1982. 

i>esigned as a resource for teachers, this syllabus si^esls appropriate teachir^ methods, 
materials, and additional items of content appropriate to the course. The syllabus 
eontrtins statements on multicultural education and career education; an overview of the 
course with a course description and a list of student objectives; and individual course 
outlines (with descripticms, activities, objectives, student and teacher materials, and so 
on) within each of five categories: listening and speaking, written composition, writing 
inpfh^i ues, language study, and literature. A^^endices ct> ain/a sample manuscript 
form; proofreading symbols; word lists; ackJitional material for reading instruction (cloze 
procedure, phrases for questions i^ing Barrett's taxonomy, and activities for responding 
to literature); composing topics; and a film evaluation form. An index and a biblic^raphy 
conclude the syllabus. 

A Course Syllidim for the Toichii^ of Kn^lbh Lar^inge Arts 9A. Seattle Public 
Schtx)is. 1981. 

l><*s gned fis a resource for teache rs, this syllatnis si^ests Hi;^ropriate leiiching methods, 
m^terifih, and additional items of content appropriate to the course. The syllabus 
fontnins statements on multicultural cducntion, career education, and reading in English 
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courses, and provides a course summary th«t includes descriptions of the course, studrnt 
gortls. and « teachii^ plan. Content is divided into the following categories: listening and 
speAkir^. written compotsiti<»i, languaf^ study, and literature. Activities are si^ested 
within each catcg(^. Afqplendices include criteria for evaluatif^ « composition, 
manuscript directicms, proofreadir^ symbols, a list of 100 basic words fw spelling, and 
the form of the limerick atu! ciiK)uain. A biblic^raphy concludes the syllabus. 

A Course SylMws for the Teaching of English Language Arts 9B. Seattle Public 
Schools. 1982. 

Designed as a resource for teachers, this syllabus si^ests appropriate teaching methods, 
materials, and additicmal items af content apprtpriate to the course. The syllabus 
contait^ statements on multicultural education, career education, and readir^ in Et^lish 
courses, and suggests a trachii^ plan for Ei^lish lai^age arts, 9B. Content is divided 
into the following categories: listenii^ and speaking, written composition, writii^ 
mechanics, language study, literature, and rendir^. Learning activities are pr^ented 
within each category. Appendices include student reference sheets for manuscript 
directions, proofreading symbols, and one-hundred tiasic spelling words. A bibliography 
concludes the syllabus. 

Suggestions for Implementing Virginia's Minimum Competency Program. Virginia State 
IJepartment of Education. 1 978. ED 185 068, 65 pp. 

This guide is designed for s<^kk31 principals wIk) bear the responsibility for the successful 
administration of Virginia's Competency Pribram. Several a^[>ects of the prt^am are 
described: legislative background; graduation requirements «)ncernir^ citizenship and 
qualifying for further education or work; tests ised to a^ess reading and mathematics 
??kills; scoring procedures; opportunity to re{«at tests; and scIkwI district vers'js state 
responsibilities. Information is included on the followir^r criteria that may be used to 
evaluate stiKlents* competency; guidelines fw test interpretatimi; testii^ procedures for 
exceptional stiKjents; record keepir^ instructions; trainir^ topics for staff development 
programs; tips on insurtr^ cuiriculum validity; And a list of benefits associated with the 
program. Suggested student competencies and perfoimance indicators are appended for 
socomiary schwl mathematics, reading, and eitizeiKhip. Another appendix includes a 
two-page news release. 

Applied Curriculum Cuide in English, 7-12. Wappingeis Central School District. 1982. 

Designed to aid new Applied Curriculum (AC) teachers, ♦his guide identifies the 
characteristics of AC students (such as "performs at academic level considerably below 
tested poteiitial ability level" or "Ims hid difficulty in one or more ,-spects of reading") 
and lists the previously introdu«Mi K-6 skills ii!K3 proc^es, as we.l as the previously 
mastered K-6 skills. The guitte al«5 provides a list of lexis currently available, 
recommemfe new materials, lists aiKliovisual aids, develops a list of developmental 
reading skills to l>e reinforced, and outlines model activities for students, which comprise 
the major portion of the guide. 

Language Arts Scope and Sequence. Wappingers Central School District. 1981. 

This guide «?t^ests wrilir^ skills and processes for grades 7 through 12, and emph*isixcs 
that although the suggested skills and prwsesses are allocated to grade levels, the way in 
which the total writing proce:»s is taught is fundamental in and preeminent over the 
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scpamte curricular items. Further, the guide distir^uishes between skill and processes In 
chiirtir^ the sequence writin^reiated Activities, which are divided into three sections- 
-prewriling, composing, tind postwriting. An appendix contains a self-evuluution sheet 
for writing, a list of stagers in the writing proc^, a glossary of terms, and lists of 
correction syfnt>ols and forms of writir^. 

TeactM!r*s Guide for Otiloation of PerformaiKe Standards: Comprehensive Competency 
Bmd BducBtion Plan, Grades 8 and 10. St. Louis Public Schools. 19B2. 

Designed to present perfwmance staiKlards in (»}mmunicntion skills and mathematics to 
be used as bench marks in assessing student achievement^ this guide contains three major 
sections. The first section charts performance stamtords areas, the clusters of 
competencies derived from these areas, the general performaiwe expectations, and the 
e^entiai performance indicators. The s^miKi section contairw directions for a^essing: 
essential performance indieatf^ to insure iuiiformity in determining student 
achievement in the skills for which the objectives were written. Some tests are included 
to Mid the classroom teacher. The final section offers a checklist, with directions, for 
recording student a(^ievement of each essential performance mdicator. 

UingUBge Arts Ciariculum Guide. Lexington School District Two. 1982. Available from 
Lexington County School Dist-ict Two, 715 Ninth Street, West Columbia, South 
Carolina 29169. Some materials have been removed because of copyright restrictions. 
ED 239 ?05. 571 pp. 

The specific purprses of this three-volume guide are to insure continuity and sequence of 
language arts in ructicMi from kindergarten throi^h grade 12, to support state-mandated 
language arts goals and c^jectives, and to provide a practical tool that must be revised 
periodically to meet the future needs of a charging society. The first volume contaii^ 
K-12 scope and sequence charts fw readif^, writii^, listening, speakir^, and 
referenee/study/media; skills lists for K-12; expanded directioi^ fo.* a management 
system; a glossary; an imlex; and a bibliography. The second volume includes activities 
for each of the skills areas, divided accordii^ to level: kindergarten, grades I through 3, 
and grades 4 and 5. The third volume presents activities in each skill area (ov grades 6 
through 8, and 9 through 12. An flppendix for grades 6 throu^^ 12 contains additional 
material, such as si^estions for integrated units, instant word lists, a vocabulary list, a 
reading speed test, a list of proverbs, and worksheets. 

EXPO Project Implenientation Guide. 1980. Available from EXPO Project, Arlington 
Public Schools, 1426 North Quincy Street, Arlington, Virginia 22207. ($20.00) 

Since the Kxpository Writing Project approaches the teaching of writing as the teaching 
of M series of skills, all aspects of the project focus on the skills, providing a sequential, 
standard program. Designed as a K-12 prt^ram, it can be implemented as an elementary, 
intermedjate, or high school program that focuses on a five-step writing process: 
prewnting, outlinir^, writing, proofreading, and rewriting. This guide provides a 
c"f)mp!ete explanation of the project goals and methods, including an overview, goals and 
ot>jectives, sequential writing objectives, and discussions of the writing proccf^ and 
thinkjr^ skills, staff develc^ment, evaluation of writing, the writing/thinking process, 
writing readiness, introducing the topic sentence, sentence structure, sentence 
cojnbining. teaching the low achiever, and the essay. Sections on materials and 
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evaluMtion. and h bibUography conclude the guide. 

Writing Eesourcc Gutite for AsMssment and Instruction. [>elaware Department of Public 
Instruction. 1980. Available from State of Delaware, Department of Pi^Iic Instruction, 
Towasend Building, P.O. Box 1402, Dover, Delaware 19903. KD 234 426, 138 pp. 

Developed from « compariwHi of tin; writir^ performance of eighth grade '?tudents in 
Delaware with a representative naticmal group,^ this writii^ resource guide provides a 
detailed description of the state's writing assessment procedure and offers educators 
guidance in evaluatir^ student writii^ and improvii^ student writii^ ^ills. After 
describii^ the state wrttit^p assessment program, the first of three sections si^^gests 
methods of preparir^ for assessment and aK>lying scoring procedures in the classroom. It 
also presents descriptions of the (H>imary and sectmdnry traits of major types of writing, 
a completed example of preparatory woH<, a sample preparatitNi fwm, hnd a checklist for 
mechanics scorii^ to aid in evaluation. The second section contain 40 Wachii^/leamii^ 
activities labeled ac<KH^ii^ to writii^ categ^y (narrative, desm-iptive, expository, 
persuasive, w expressive) and suggested instructional level (elementary or seccmdary). 
The final section describes II books and articles related to evaluatii^ student writing, 
lists several state-supported projects develqi»d to improve student writing skills, and 
presents classroom activities available on microfiche. A^essment instruments are 
included in the appendices. (MM) 

Target: CommiaiieatkMi Skills. Lincoln Public Schools. 1982. Available from Lincoln 
Public Schools, Administrative Offices, P.O. Box 82B89, Lincoln, Nebraska 68501. 
($20.00) ED 237 987, 256 pp. 

Intended to help elementary and secon<tary teachers model and teach communication 
skills in all subject matters, this curriculum guide is divided into four sectiois. The 
introduction describes the program*s goals, explairs 1k>w to use the guide, and presents 
grade-af^ropriate profiles of «>mmunication skills <»>mpetence. The second section lists 
indicators of stiKlent competence in speakii^ and understanding ^(^en Er^lish, 
evaluating and re^pcmdii^ to messages, and buildii^ and maintaining human 
relatior«ihips. U alsm provictes examples of stiiRjent asse^ment records and sample 
rtctivilies. Section three presents a series of activities coded for grade-level 
H{^rc^riateness and type of skill <tevelop«J. The final section includes ejqplanatiors, 
definitiors, rationale, and suggestions Top teachers and stwtents in utilizing 
eommunicNtion techniques; illustrates the life application of specific communication 
skills; and lists both print and nonprint resources on communicatimi methcKte and 
activities. 

Target: Literatune. Lincoln Public Schools. 1982. Available from Lincoln Public 
Schools, Administrative Offices, P.O. Box S2889, Lincoln, Nebraska 68501. ($11.00) KD 
237 986, 99 pp. 

Intended to provide the basis for a lifelor^ appreciation of literature, this curriculum 
guide outline a s«jucnce of instruction for elementary and secondary school students. 
Used in conjunction with the K-12 Reserved Literature list for the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
public schools, the guide provides gri<te indicatir^ the appropriate grade level for 
introducing, focusii^ on, or reinforcii^ ^ecific literary content, such as characteristics 
of literary genres (such as short stwy or novel), str ictural elements (such as plot and 
setting), and language ctevices (such as dialect or figures of speech). U presents sample 
questions based on Benjamin Bloom's cognitive taxonomy to guide students, exploration 
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of literature from stmp)^ recali to the incrensin^ly more eo?np!GX operations of 
upplteiition, analysis^ «fK! evaluation. It presents exampic^ of it^tructtonat 

techniques eneouragir^ stiKlent exploration of personal tlK>ughtsiy feeiii^, and 
experiences thrm^ literature.. The re^urce se*?tion of the gutcte discusses literature's 
vHlue as well as teacher and community rei^CMWiibility to promote student appreciation of 
great tKx^s« It al^ presents general criteria for selecting instructional materials and 
specific guidelines fcM* evali^tir^ textbooks fw racial or sexual bias* The final section, a 
glossary of literary concq^ts, acts as a su{^[K:rt for teachere' lesscMi planning. 

Target: Writing: A Written Composition Curricuhiin Instruction by Objectives, K-12. 
Lincoln Public Schools. 1982. Available from Lincoln Public 9ctKK)ls^ Administrative 
Of f ices. P.O. Box 828899, Lincoln^ Nebraska 68501. ($53.00) ED 237 988, 1068 pp. 

{>esignt*<1 to coordinate com(K>siti<M in^tructicm between the primary and senicr high 
school years, this curriculum guide presents a system for both the direct teachir^ of 
specific composition objectives and the assessment of student achievement and program 
effectiveness. The first of the guide*s five major secti(H^ explain the curriculum's 
se<^, pur(K3se, and means of assessment. Divided into primary, intermediate, jtmior high 
school, and seni(»r hi^ school units, th^^ next four sections explain grade-appropr i at e 
work /study and coamcm writing irfijectives, describe required and chosen units of stud^, 
and list source materials am) possible writir^ activities. They also present advice on 
helping stuctents take standaittized tests. Each section buil<^ on the student skills in 
informative, expres^ive^ and elective writii^ devel(^d in the previous units. The 
appendices offer a seri^ of gri<!te on age-appropriate writing experiences and skills, a 
glossary of writing terms, a description of how this curriculum was devel^^KK), a style 
guide, and sample stiKlent diagnosis recorcte. (MM) 

Standards of Learning Obj^tives for Virginia Public SetiookK Langii^ Arts. Virginia 
State Department of Education. 1981. ED 216 400, 39 pp. 

The standards of learning (rt>jectiv« for English, readtr^, and language arts that are 
presented in this paper are intended as a basis fcM* planning lar^^ge arts curriculum and 
instruction. A list of <^jectives is presented for each ir^tructional level from 
kindergarten through grade twelve. The c^jectives reflect cwicern for developir^ the 
concepts, skills, and positive attitudes in each of the following areas: (1) oral language 
(listening and speaktt^), (2) reading, (3) writing (composition, hamlwriting, and <^pelling}, 
(4) literature, ami (5) language process (gp*ammar and usage, thinking and rcudly skills, 
and so on). An appendix contaias the twelve educational goals upon wl ich al^ the 
objectives were t>a$ed. 

\OULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Adult Basic Education^ Bi^lbh and Communications Cinriculum Guide, Province of 
British Columbia. 1982. ED 241 941, 179 pp* 

Deisigned to define ii common curriculum goal and an array of learning objectives for 
Mdult basic education English rtnd communications courses, this guic^ also provides a 
fiexi!>{c structure fw course design and « framework that will \ e useful to 
admintstrators. coordinators, and instructors. The guide, organized to parallel the 
seqitf^nce that can bt* used in planning an English or communications course, presents an 
overall curriculum goal; learning objectives for writing, spenking, listening, viewing:, 
reading, nnd responding to literature; and n course design. It then outlines in deliiil 
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seven theme units tFuit are structured to aid the naturnl integration of the five language 
skilW, Hfid «;i^gests eighte^ ndditianal theme units, ^fhese are fnUow<^ by skills units 
that fopuss on t>oth developif^ individual skills and integrating skills within larger theme 
units and that list purpoBeSt (^jeetives* topics^ activities, and instructional resources. 
The guide concludes *vilh sectior^ on the principles of adult learning, perspectives on 
teaching English and communication skills, instructional and professicmal resources, and 
publishers addresses. 
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CURRICULUM OUIDBS 
R8COMMRNUED IN im 



KLEMENTAR^ 

Langusge Arts C^wrieulteiiii C^iteSy Grades l-S. Norman Public Schools. 1981. Avnilable 
from NorniBn Public Schools Curriculum tk^partmentt 131 South Flood, NormHn« 
Oklahomn 73069. ($25.00 for ench guide) EO 224 038, 161 pp.; EU 224 039, 191 i:^.; ED 
224 040, 243 pp.; EO 224 041, 291 pp.; ED 224 042, 201 (H>* 

Intended to enhance the quality of tallage arts instruction in the first through fifth 
grades, these curriculum guides define objMtives, list some basic resources, and offer 
teaching activities. The five stranite covered include lar^age and grammar, listening, 
speaking, readii^, and writing. An arttculaticm c^art at the beginning of each guide 
categorizes c^jectives within each strand as introduction, major objective reinforcement 
and extension, w continued reinforcement. The categories for each objective are 
arranged across grade levels for grad^ one through five. The rest of tlw guide is divided 
according to strand and lists c^jecttves with accK>mpanying resources, activities, and 
notes. Appendixes include a key to abbreviatior^ and a bibliography of teaching aids. 

SKCONDARY 

English 11 (Mmimufii EasentialsK Grade 11. Prince George School Uistrict No. 57. 1981. 
hD 219 804, 51 pp. 

The primary aim of this minimum dentist course guide for grade 11 English is to 
increase students' confidence and sease of worth by allowing them opportunities to 
*?xperience succew in listening* i^akir^, readir^, and writir^. The five goals of highest 
priority are (1) to help ^tiKSents listen effectively, (2) to help students speak effectively, 
(3) to foster an interest in readir^, (4) to help stmSents deveiqp appropriate skills for 
writtf^ sentences ami paragraphs, and (5) to help students develq) wide speaking, 
listening, reading, and writir^ vocabularies. To eru^ourage an awarciness of society and 
Its vatueSp the following goals were given hi^ priority: to develop in students a range of 
readir^ and study skills, to provide stiK^nts with opportunities for writing various types 
of prose, to encmjrage a critical examination of ma^ media skills, to extend students' 
knowledge of self and society through literature, and to provide opportunities for 
students to cxpri^ themselves creatively. Another set of goals that should be 
emphasized only after students are well wi their way to mastery of the first two sets of 
goals are primarily based around literature. Five sequential th^m^ appropriate to 
students* interests serve as focal points around which content and experiences are 
orgarpiced: man and himself, communieatir^ with society, influence of thr media, man 
and hi?; community, and man and his world. The thematic units include thematic 
^^ncepts, learning outcomes, activities, and some sii^fgested sources. 

Langu^e Arts Cinricuhini Guide. Second Edition, (irades 7^12. Parkrose Public Schools. 
1981. Available from Parkrose Pirt)lie SctK)ols, Attention Max L. B?u?^toiu 10636 fiAL 
Prf-scott Street, Portland, Oregon 97220. ($3.50) El) 219 771 , 67 pp. 

Language arts course statements for grades 7 through 12 are presonte<1 in this curriculum 
guidf*. Content areas for each grade level are ar follows: grade 7-^roHding, writing, and 
spelling, with certification required in readirig; grade 8™rt*ac)ing, writing, amj spelling; 
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gfHdt* 9~writing. '^eaktr^. nnd listenii^, with ctTtificvition required in eiicb iiren; grndc 
10— wntn^ (iJiNseriplion, nrtrmtive. and e?ijK)Hilton); grnde ll~writing (exposituni nnd 
third pr'rtK)n ftH^in); and grade 12~wriUr^ mikI HterHture. Coun$e statements are provided 
for the foHowif^ ureas: reading and writing analysts^ speee!), drama, basic skills, 
jouniaiistie writing, ttie noveU the short slory, poetry, lar^age study, college 
preparatory English, senior Et^lish^ Shak^^are^ schcK)! yeartwwkt school itews{Mper, 
gl{>t>Hl studies, humanities, readir^, and Wilting. The statements indicate grade level, 
ItMigth of cc^urs^e, term fw>urs, and prerequisites and provide course overviews and goals. 

Oak Rmll School Ei«lmh Ciirricuhifii. Grades 7-12. Oak Knoll School of the Hoty (^htid 
Jesus, Summit, New Jereey. Available from Harriet Marcus, Oak Knoll Sclwol of 

the Hnlv Phild, 44 Blackburn Road, Summit, New Jersey U790U ($2.00) KU 217 409, 66 

In this detailed survey of the English offerir^ of a private secondary school fw girls, 
each grade is divided into semester or smaller thematic units. For each of these units, an 
overview/rationale ir llowed by t>ook list and description of how the unit's activities 
will help the student develc^ ^ecific skills ir. the areas of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. Seventh grade is divided into six units: the family » "A Christmas Carol," the 
short story, ''Johnny Tremain," folk literature, and poetry, A year long course on 
developin€iital readit^ is designed for seventh and eighth grade students deficient in 
basic reading and vocabulary skills. Eighth grade consists of four units; drama, fortune- 
telling, the novel, and courage. Ninth grade is divided into quarterly courses: world of 
the ptt>t, poetry, short stca^, and world of the future. Tenth grade consists of two 
semester courses: literature of the iinagiruition and historical literature. In additimi to 
quarterly cciurses (in tragic drama, those romantic ladies, h^o in Irish literature, and 
lilernlure as social commentary), students in grades 11 and 12 choose form among 11 
elective^ offered in alternating years. Students who complete extra work may receive 
hiHiors or advanced placement credit in these courses. 

The Wisconsia Altematim Cim^^lum De^gn in Basne Bfigl^rh/Coinmiffiiaiti«i Skills for 
Gmde 9. Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction. 198K Available from the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Ir^truction, Publications Office, 125 South Webster, P,0. 
Hot 7H4I, Mndison, Wisconsin 53707. (Request Bulletin #2131. $3.50, checks payable tn 
Wisconsin Department of Public li^truction) ED 209 681, 280 pp, 

Inti-nik^d for use with ninth grade students, this guide is one of a series of teacher 
rt-siiufce curriculum guides in communication arts developed by the Wiswnsin 
Department of Public Instruction, The curriculum described in the guicte is intended to 
(I) iijH>^al to stuflents of all abilities, (2) provide for student interaction and involvefnent, 
( D increase student use of language as a communication tool, (4) increase development of 
vital r^nrnmunication skills, and (S) involve studcmts in creatir^ and receiving messages in 
vMriuiis mtxles, for varioas purposes, and for varied audiences^ The guide contains 25 
uftits based on the five majw functioas of communication (informing, feeling, imagining, 
ntuHli/jng, and controtlir^) and five audience contexts {intrapersonal, dyadic, small 
j^roup, public, and mass communication). The units contain activities for reading, writing. 
;pf-aKjng, nnd listening. Appendixes contain st/itements about the teaching of rrHtHiig, 
jtfnlin^. Si)f-Hkirig. and tistenif^ drawn from current research. 
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The Wiscoiisin Alternative CimrieuHifn Design in Basic Bi^tsh/Comiiiimicmtion Skills for 
Orade 10. Wisror^io St«te Defmrtment of Public? Instructinn. 198K AyHHable from Iho 
Wiseof^ifi liepiif Indium of PiA>ltc Instrueticm, Publications Offiw, 125 South Webster, P.O. 
Hot 784U MndiMW, Wisconsin 53707. (Request Rultetin #2132. $3,50. cheeks piiyrtbte to 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction) Fa) 209 682, 264 pp. 

Intended for use with tenth grade stucfents, this guide is one of h series of tencher 
resource curriculum guittes in eommmication urts ctevelqped by the Wisconsin 
I>epHrtment of Public Irejtruction. The curriculum, described in ttie guide is intended to 
(I) Hppenl to students of all abilities^ (2) provide for sttKlent interaction and involvement, 
(3) increase student u^e of language as a eonfimimieation t<K>i, (4) increase development of 
vital communication skills, and (5) Involve stiRlents in creatii^ and receivii^ me^ii^es in 
various modes, for vartoifis j^irposes, and for varied audiences* Tl^ ^id^ contains 25 
units based on the five major funeticms of communication (tnformir^, feeiir^, imaginii^, 
ritualizing, and ^ntrollii^} am! five aiKJience contexts (intrapet^nat, <fyadic, small 
groi^i, piA>Uc, and mass <»mmimicationK The units contain activities for reading, 
writing, speaking, and Itstenir^. A(H>endixes ^ntain statements about the teachir^ of 
rending, writingt ^akii%. and listenir^ drawn from current research. 

Bellaire School EnglMi Program OMe. Margaret E, Peterson, Hellaire Pidt>lie 

Schfwis, Route 3, 204 West Forest Home, Bellaire, Michigan 49615. ED 226 342, 56 pp. 

Intended to ac<)uaint stiKlents and parents with the Kr^lish program at Hellaire High 
School (Michigan), this guide contains the curriculum for grHdes 7 throi^ 12. After a 
short introduction stating the program*s {^ilosoj^y and student pragram^s sequence, the 
curriculum for each grade and course is presented under the following formatt (1) 
prerequisites, (2) descriptiCHi, (3) requirements for students and teachers, (4) objectives, 
(5) texts. (6) s^>plementary materials, and ^7) length of eouree. Topics covered in the 
^>ursc Hsting include grammar, compmition, world literature, American literature, 
vocational English, and speech. Electives listed include advanct^d courses in competition, 
literature, creative writing, vocabulary, and journalism. 

<iUAt)l-:S K-12 

Fii^rciae Writing Program Guide* Gradcfs K-12. Parkrtxfse Public Scliools. 1981« 
\v;iilabte from Parkrose Public Schools, Attention Max Brunton, 10636 N.K, Prescott, 
Purlliind, Oregon 97220. ($4.00) EU 219 770, 116 pp, 

I hirleen curriculum ^Innnds that together constitute a framework for competent writing 
Nrr dFtailed in this writing program guide. Each strand discussed bi^iris with « 
^fatprnont of the expected learning outcome called **a program goaT and is further 
urijfini/pd in a kimlergarten through grade 12 sequence with objectives listed for each 
ijrHrtP level. Where appropriate, models are provided for objectives. Writing goals are 
vilso corrplated with units in the Economy Company ^'Expressways** textbook series, 
including the teachers* resource book, di^licati/i^ masters, and activity book. StrHods 
*ire provided for the following areas: complete sentence, sentence structure, 
f^#ir«grrtphing, formnt ^nd appearance, purpose and form, paraf^raphing, format >ind 
MppearrtfiCf*, purpose and form, proofreading, revision, reference materials, 
fHpilah/:Htion, punctuation, grammar, vocabulary, and spell inj% 
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Composing as the Cwrieiilum: A Gukite for bistnieti<Mi in Written CompcBititm. Criulos 
K-12. Albion Public Schools. 1978. ED 162 318, 81 pp. 

The Aibion (New York) school district provid<« this guide to written composition 
instruction in its kindergarten through grttde 12 curriculum because of the importance 
and nece»»ity c' writir^, not only as a school activity but also as a lifelong intellectual, 
self -actualizing, and daily-living activity. Following a brief overview that summarisscs 
the rationale fw **composing as the curriculum," a scope and sequence chart considers 
topics and lessons for reach grade, listii^ them by mode of discourse (description, 
narration, expositim, persuasion, and p<«try). The remainder of the guide details sample 
writir^ activities drawn from the scope and sequence chart, presentir^ the activities by 
the stefKt in the ''Albion Model" of the composing process (stimulus, prewriting, writing, 
workshoppii^g;, rewriting, and si^mission to an audience). 

Ltf^gii^ Arts Guide K-IJ. Portales Public Schools. 1980. Available from George 
Hughes, Assistant Superintendent, Box 779, Portales, New Mexico 88130. ($5.00) El) 
219 749, 549 pp. 

The instructional prt^am ctescribed in this guide is designed to provide a sequential 
language art«! curriculum fcH* kindergarten throt^h grade 12. Information contained in 
the guide includes: (Da statement of philosophy; (2) language arts objectives f<M- each 
grade level; (3) a guide to language arts skills; (4) learner outcomes for grad» one 
through eight; (5) learner outcomes for seventh and eighth grade remedial readmg, eighth 
grade language arts and literature, and ninth and tenth grade language arts; (6) learner 
outcomes fw speech, drama, and advanced drama; (7) learner outcomes for junior and 
senior students in several courses, inclining the Bible as literature, children's literature, 
discussion and debate, gmmmar and usage, career Ei^lish, and communication. 

Lai^iHge Arts: A Wide Spectrum of ideas. K-12. Oklahoma State Dcpi.rtment of 
Hducation. 1981. Available from Mary Reid, Administrator of Curriculum Section, Suite 
382, Oliver Hodge Building, Oklahoma State Department of Education, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73105. ($4.11) ED 214 193, 339 pp. 

IritendffI for language art teachers, this resource guide contains ginieral goals for 
language arts curriculum fw kindergarten throi^ grade 12, objectives for varying 
school levels, learning activities, and selected resources designed for a wide range of 
T^ludcnt abilities. Sections of the guide focus on listening, speaking, reading, writing, and 
thinking, as well as the a(;^licntion of mass media to language arts. The major portion of 
the guide contains activities, divided into sections few kindergarten, lower elementary, 
upper elementary, lower secomiary, and i^^er secondary levels. The guide concludes 
with illustrations and examples that com^ emcnt the activities. 

A Suggtsted Model for Developing a K-12 Oral Communications Program. ~>,nry Jo 

Knckson and Harold MacDermot. 1981. Available from Harold MacUermot, Minnesota 
Department of Education, c/o SW/VvC KCSU, Marshall, Vlinnesotn 56258. ($3.45) Bl) 
214 192, 72 pp. 

I'hf* furncuhim model offered in this manunl is dosignt'd to provide « frainework wilHin 
which tf?achers arid adininistraton? can manage an oral communication program. 
Following introductory discussions on defining terms, preparing statements of philoesophy. 
and MettH^g goals, sections of the manual contain information on the following topics; (1) 
tf)v foundations of an oral communieation program, such as the functions of 
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eommufiicHtiofis, the cteUneation of cotnniunieiition compcterrcies, ^nd the types of 
guideliiu*s fof mmmgement of the oral communication prc^ram, including time 
rtllot mental, articulaticm, and Hdmintstrators* respcMisibilitiesr and (3) guidelines fw 
instruction, includii^ clararoom teachers* respomibilitiest exemplary <rt>jectives with 
Sii^ested activities, instructioruil groupif^ procedures, record ki*ep:r^» and assessment 
of student progress* A biblic^raphy <K>ntair^ teaching listening, and audiovisual 
materials. Tlirec appendixes provide a glossary of communication terms, suggestions for 
small groi4> organisatton, and exemplary oral communication activities for content area 
teachers. 

Activities blea Definitioo Stratiqgics (AIDS)« L<iarnir^ Dtsabiiities: \ Book of Resources 
for the Classroom Teacher* K-12. New RocheUe City School District* 198U Available 
from New Rochelle City Scl^iool District, Attention: Assistant to Superintendent of 
Research, Evaluation and Pribram t^velopment, 513 N Avenue, New RocheUe, New 
York lOSOt. ($15.00) ED 214 358, 83 pp. 

hitended iV r<^ular clas^oom teachers with learning disabled children in their classes, 
the manual provides information and/or teuchir^ ides in 34 areas* Most sections re 
org«ni«ed into three parts—examples of stiK^ent behaviors, a discussion, and suggestions. 
Individual sections deal with the foUowir^ areas: allergy* associative difficulties, 
auditory percepttCMi, twtwvior, tHx!y image, characteristics, concen*. ation, conceptual 
skills, copying, discipline, early identification, fine motw coordination, following 
directions, gross motor skills, handwritif^« homework, intelligence, language, left-right 
confusion, mathematics, memory, organization and study skills, a parent's view, pencil 
grip, procrastination, Public Liaw 94-142, reading reversals, self concept, social skills, 
spatial relationship, ^>elling, tactile kinesthetic sense, and time concept /orientation and 
t^*Uing time. AppetKied are a learning dtsabiiities screening checklist and a list of tests 
included in a kindergarten screening pr«^ram. 

FstcMMirg PiMic Schools Skills Aehiewment Monitorir^ Programs, FitcWwrg, 
Massachusetts: Writtf«. Grades K-1 2. Fitchburg Public Schools. 1980. ED 192 349« 59 
pp. 

Ihv Fitchbiifg. Massachusetts, school system's writir^ program df*signed to meet the 
rfxjuirements of the commonwealth's Basic Skills Improvement Policy is discussed iit this 
paper. The skills sequences that were selected for use in the areas of composition (levels 
ki/idergarten through grade 12) and mechanics and usage (levels two through nine) are 
hsted. The methods for evaluation of each of the sequences are discussed and the 
following materials are provided: writing sample topics; analytic ratir^ sheets for 
writing samples (levels two through twelve) and explanations of the composition rating 
(v*ti*gor>es (levels four through six); a sample page from the mechanics and usage test; ii 
siitnpl*^' student achievcfnent report for the mechanics and usage test; and samples of 
f»lHSs djHgnwtic summaries in both composition and mechanics and usage. 

The English Langittge Arts HaitdboiHc: A Process for Cwrieulum Buildiir^, 

V1i)n!Hna State department of Public In:>truction, 1981, Available from Claudette 

Johnson, ^)ffice of Public Instruction, State Capitol, >Ir)ena, Montana (no cost) 
Kl) ^1 i n:j8, 46 pp. 

9 

lf»l»"niJ#'«} lo hi'lp school districts develop thoir own Umgimgc nri% (ki?idorgarten through 
^r„iW tW' lvc) ••urriciilufn guide, this hHndf>ook outlines « four-step process for currieuluin 
phinnirig: i\) orgnni/.tng the curripuhim committee; (2) ider>tifying and «';sessf{ig curretit 
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philcft&ophies rtntl practices (includf^s ct^rlmn standnrds for accrcditHtion of Montiirm' 
schools find the '*E^sentia1s of Education** strttcmenl); (3) writing or revising the English 
tanp^uage arts curriculum (provides samples of scope and sequencet course of study, and 
relatit^ goals to resources); and (4) assessment of the new curriculum* Each process 
consists of a set of questions, samples, and references. An annotated biblic^raphy that 
is directly related to the qu^tions is provi<ted at the end and includes sections on general 
curriculuTi concwns, English langi^ge arts general concerns, career education, 
censorship and copyright concerns, composition, drama, exceptional students, language, 
literature, media, oral communicattoi\, and rending. 

L«ngufige krls A Goal Dir«N;ted Approach for EduCTtion Programs* Program 

GoalSt CrMie and Ccmwe Level Objecitves, Lettmiiv Outcomes. Boulder Valley Public 
Schools- 1980. Available from Boulder Valley School District Re-2J, 6S00 East Arapnhoe, 
V.U. Box 90U, Boulder, Colorado 80303, ($9,00) El) 221 870, 616 pp. 

Based upon the concept that each step in the development of an educational program for 
stucfc»nts is directed toward a known this detailed curriculum guide provides 

program goals, grade and course level objectives^ and learnif^ outcomes in lar^uage arts 
for kmdergarten throi^ grade 12, The prefatory section of the dbcument briefly 
presents the philomphy behind the program, its goals, and its rationales on the 
elementary, middie» and senir»r hi^ levels. The three m>iin chapters of the document 
provide detailed outlines of the courses on each of these three levels. The chapter 
concerning elementary language arts als» contains the curriculum guide for the program's 
l»brH>*y media skills component for all grades. 
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CRTTERiA FOa PLANNING AND 
EVALUATING ENGLISH LANGUAGE AKTS 
CUREICULUM GUIDES (RKVBSD) 



The Committee to Evaluate Curriculun Guid«»lirMis and Competency Requirements has 
repeatedly revised its criteria in an effort to keep pace with the practices of the best 
curriculun devetc^rs. These criteria were formulated with several <^jectives in mind. 
First, they provide each memt>er of the committ^ with a uniform basis for evaluation. 
In this connecticm. twwever, the sit>committee that deve!cH>cd the criteria (Richard 
Adler, TtK>mas X. Cort>ctt, Allan Dittmer, David Kives, William J. Scannell, and Sr. 
Rosemary Winkeljohann) urges that each guide submitted for evaluation be viewed hs a 
unique document and ncA. directly compared to other guides. Second, the criteria mHy 
serve to help sch(K>ls and other educattCNwl agencies tlwt are in the prcK^ess of developing 
nnd evaluating curricula. Finally, the committee hopes that the criteria may act as « 
change agent within the field of English and the language arts. In a sense, these criteria 
are Utopian— with biases that the Committee readily acknowledges. While no single guide 
hHS "met" these standartfe, perha|» the criteria themselves help to remind us of the 
direction we wish to take. 

Pliilcsophy: What We SiAxwrdie To 

(annotatiuns in parentheses) 

This guide 

1. has a statement of phiioso{^y that coherently explores the beliefs of teachers about 
students and sva>ject matter. 

(Philosophy is what we believe, and it's a good thing to get out in the open.) 

2. has content that follows logically and consistently from its statement of philosophy. 
(If a philosophy doesn't guide decision-making, it's useless.) 

3. promotes a natural, <M^nic integration of language arts experiences. 
(Things oi^ht to go leather.) 

4. encourages teachers to view language both as a sid>ject and as a communicative 
process central to all human life and learning. 

(l^anguHge is primarily a living process, not an artifact.) 

5. simulates that individual {u-ocesscs of lan^ge development and concept 
development take precedence over arbitrary gradt*~level expectancies or 
requirements. 

(The best chance for stimulating learning is to startwhere the kids are,) 

6. expresses the belief that the English program should aid students in planning, 
executing, and evaluating their learnir^ e)q>eriences both individually and in groups. 
(Who's It for anyway? Complete involvement in the process is ideal.) 

7. suggests thai teachir^ aiYd learnir^ are eoopernlive, not competitivt-, activities in 
the classroom. 

(Nobody ever really wins. The business of the classroom is cooperHtirn- between 
lOMchers and students, and students and student 'j.) 
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8- indicates that sueeessful experiences in language devel<^ment are essential for all 
students, 

(Success coiner m all coI<h*s, shapes, and sizes.AH kids need to succeed in schooK) 
PolkiMss and Procedra^ Hmi We Operate 

This guicte 

1, helps free teachers eiqilainir^ their responsibilities and by si^esting the 
pc^ibtUties c^en to them. 

(SctK>ol systems usually have eicpeetations, and it's a grod thing for teachers to know 
their c^ticmsj 

2, states proceAir^ for both individual and groi^> decision-making on such matters as 
selecting and orderii^ materials^ equipment, an6 service. 

(Ttw nuts and bolts oi^t to be specified, rK>t just guessed hU) 

X supports the view that curriculum buildii^ is an orbing proc<^. 

(The curriculum, like kids, keeps changing— or at least it should. There ought to be a 
pian and somebody to make sure it twppens.) 

4. reflects the interacticm and cooperation of members of the total educational 
community. 

(Everybody should have a say, and they oi^ht to be listened to.) 

5. encourages continual inservice trainif^ and professional improvement for all 
teachers. 

(Change is continiwiKs, as is the learnir^ process.) 
Objectives: What We Hope Will Happen 

This guide 

1. has objectives that follow directly from the philosophy. ''What you see is wnat you 
getr) 

2. sets clear objectives f<» all the ma^ components of the English curriculum. 

(Say what you want to happen so that it makes sense to you and to anybody who 
reac^ it.) 

3. states objectives in a manner timi facilitates recognit!<Hi and description of 
progress 

(An objective can be a i£seful thir^ if it heli:^ you to focus on what kids do,) 

4. distinguishes teacher objectives from student c^jectives. 

(What teachers do should be differentiated from wtmt stuctents do.) 

5. recognises that many c*>jectives are desirable even though progress toward them 
may not be conveniently observed or accurately measured. 

{Restricti<^ to a limited set of precise objective can unduly inhibit learning and 
teaching. Some goals are reached only very gradually, almost imperceptibly, and 
some processes are not easily broken into steps or levels of achievement,) 
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6. reec^tzes that cognitive and affective behavior are inseparable in actonl 
experience. 

{TtKjufhts wmJ feelings interact continuously.) 

7. contains objectives for improving language performance as well as for perceiving 
more clearly wtiat others do with lan^ge* 

(liBnguage fcs a game f<wr playif^ as well as watching. You learn to do somethif^ by 
ck>ing it, not by sitting on the sidelines.) 

Oriaiiiaatiom How We Chumel the Flow of Eaerfy 

Thh guide 

1. makes clnir how particular units, li^ssor^, and procedures are related to the total 
Ef^lish prc^ram. 

(Connections ne^ to be made now and then. It hel{^ if you have some idea how 
thir^ might fit together am] make seme^ 

2. suggests a workable sequence of basic communication skills* 

(A si^est^ logical or^r is helpful even if it can't always be followed by particular 
children.) 

3. organizes ma^ a^ects of the lar^guage arts to ^ -ovide directions for planning. 
(Themes are a pretty good way to OTganizc a curriculum but not the only way.) 

4. regards textbook materials, if liused, as r^ources rather iimn (K>ur$es of study. 
(Textbooks dcm't equal t!» curriculum— at least not in tl^ best prc^rams. Teachers 
and kids afK) parents are the real resources.) 

sii^f^ests a variety of classroom organizations and activities to accommodate various 
kinds of laming. 

(Classrooms are not conveyor belts in the factory of learning. It's the things that 
ha(^en on the way that count.) 

6. ^i^lies specific procedures that will enable teachers to help their stiKJents to 
become increasingly imiependent. 

(Dependency is learned, but so is independence.) 

7. reflects the principle that the student** themselves should often generate learning 
activities. 

(Kicfe are natural learners who sometimes learn to be iwurious and unquestioning. 
They learn when we let them.) 

Process As Content: The Ways That Students Experience 

This guide 

I. distinguishes between conventiomil ''expository^ teaching methods and "discovery,** 
'^inductive*'' or ''inquiry** methods. 

(No mc hcHi is sacred; each is useful for a different purpc^e. In many schools, 
however, more emphasis neecte to be placed on inquiry J 
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2. containr activities that have a "problenms" or "qwstioiw" focus. 

(Oocun4ents from the past or problems from the present or future should often be 
used to promote training in inquiry.) 

3. arrai^Ees it« inquiry ai^K»eh so that stuftents gain confidence in their problem- 
solving ttbiliti^. 

(An attitude of inquiry is learnt throi^ successive and successful encounters with 
problems that can be ^Ived.) 

4. indicates methods to promote c<K>perative interaction among stiKlents. 
(Classroom experiences should provide guicted practice in group <fynfimics.) 

5. suggests strategies t»«t encoui^e stwlents to discover and extend their own ways of 
perceiving and learning. 

(Because students have individml perceptions of experience, it is essential for them 
to develop their own growir^ analytic and creative powers.) 

6. stipulates ways to focus attention on the (M'ocesses of inquiry and learning. 
(Inquiry processes— learning how to learn—are pr<*ably the most important activities 
that students and their teachers can er^ge in.) 

Uuviage 

This guide 

1. suggests that the content of language study often comes from real life. 
(Language is as real ami perstmal as each individual.) 

2. provides (or stixSy of conventi<»»l areas of lii^istics. 

(Linguistics, as usualfy taken up in schools, includes semantics, history of language, 
grammars, regional dialects, social dialects, lexicography, and kinetics— body 
langimge.) 

3. suggests stiKiy of unique customs of specific langwige areas. 

(The **languages" of advertising, politics, religion, and many other human activities 
are worth studyir^. Teachers need to ask the riffht questions about the ways these 
languages work.) 

4. provides fat frequent, imi^inative me of language in student-created and student- 
moderated grotqis. 

(Improvised drama, role playing, task groups, and brainstorming are ways that kids 
can explore langiMge. Im^ne what it would be like if....Then talk it out.) 

5. reflects current or recent developments in moctern lai^uage theory. 

(Some of the new grammars work better than the old ones because they describe our 
lar^guage more precisely.) 

6. susg<^ts activities tlwt help students learn the difference between grammar and 
ifisage. 

(Grammar is primarily the study of language structure; usage is the study of the 
values we attach to pronunciations, vocabulary, and particular conventions.) 
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7. recf^izes that anal^i^is of lai^i^age, us in gramm.^r study, not necessarily 
improve performance in composui^. 

(Hie aiMlysis of grammar is diff««nt from the processes of composir^.) 

B reot^izes the ^ets of bidialectal* bilingual, and non^Kr^lish-speaking children in 
exploring language concepts. 
(We live in a pluralistic scnHety.) 

9. sti^^ests activities that help stuitents acquire or expand their facility to understand 
am) use the Ei^lish langu^. 
(The basis for all lai^uage is experience.) 

to. recognizes the importance of children accepting their "home-rooted" language as 
well as the languages of others. 

(Positive self-concepts help kids to t>ecorae more "open" people.) 
Con^kfloiUoii: How We Shape Lmguage and Ourselves 

This sai6e 

1. (^ceives composing as oecurrii^ in four ways: speakir^, writit^, actii%, and 
filmir^. 

(Composii^ r«)uir^ an M>ehestraticMi of eiqperience. There are different ways to say 
things, and all are wwthy of investigation.) 

2. emphasizes the significance of composii^ as a mear» of self-<]iscovery. 
(E.M. Forster said, "How can 1 know what I think 'til I hear what I say?" 

3. recogni2<^ the importance of the composir^ proce^es as ways of bringing order to 
human experience* 

(Composir^ is a way to make sense of our world.) 

4. has activities designed to stimulate com(K>sii^. 

(Precomposii^ experiences, if important to kids, can help stimulate more worthwhile 
writii^.) 

5. recommends that eomposir^ ^uk) often occur in small groups. 
(Ktds c«n help stimulate and shape each other's thinking.) 

fi, a firms that composing is always creative. 

7. sui^ests that composing stems from meaningful pre(K>mposing experiences. 
(The better the ini»it, tlw better the output. Creation requires stimulation.) 

8. recommends that comp(»ition should o«Jur for different purposes nnd usually for 
audiences other than the teacher. 

([>ecislof« atxMit communicatiwi ou^t to be determined by somethii^ more than the 
teacher's grade bo(^. Authenticity is a function of knowing lo whom you're talking 
and why.) 

9. recommends that composir^ should occur in an atmosph "e of maximum sharing. 
(Let kids help each other.) 
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Medtes 'nriie MeditUB is tlie MesMge" 

This guide 

1. promotes audiovisual as well hs verbal literacy. 

(StiMlents iwed to eiq;>lore the relatiorahlps amcM^ visual, vertwl. wnd kineslheiio 
commwiieation.) 

2. HcquHints teachers with tlH; ctwracteristics and potential uses of various media. 
(The electronic age is with us. Are we with it?) 

3. suggests ways of involvii^ sttKtents in usir^ media. 

(Pen and ink are just one voice. Kids need the options of communicating with color, 
motion, and sound.) 

4. suggests specific media s^lem«its for learning activities. 

(The mec^a are like extensicm cords; tlmy plt^ into a wider world.) 

5. lists media resources available to teachers and specifics procurement procedures. 
(What^ available and how do you get it? hiedia r^ources donH get used unless 
they're «<K»Mible.) 

Beating and UterKturex The Workb Students Biperienee 

This guide 

1. provic^ ways few teachers to determine individUHl degrees of readiness. 
(Shake^are said, The readine^ is all.") 

2. st^ests procedures to help teachers ttevelop student readii^ skills. 
(The teaching of readii^ means mwe than havimi' a few books around.) 

3. recogniises tlwt a total readii^ pn^ram reaches beyond the developing of basic 
readir^ skills. 

(A person really never stops learning how to read. There are always new skills to 
learn.) 

4. relates the skills of reading to a total lar^;uage program. 

(Rendir^, writir^^, listening, and speaking are mare like a web than like four peas in 
a pod. You touch (Mie strand of laii^^ge experience, and the whole web vibrates and 
res{K>nds.) 

5. makes provisions for a comprcheisive literature program. 
(Get a lot of books of all kinds in kids' hands.) 

6. recognizes that it is more important to engage in literature than to talk about 
literary terms. 

(Literary terms, conventions, and systems of classific«ti<Mi are inventions of the 
profession. If talk about these externals is substituted for experience with 
literature, we "murder to dissect," as Wor<teworth put it.) 

7. recommends that teachers allow and encourage students to select and read all types 
of literature, especially contemi;x>rary. 

(T«ke the lids off the reading list, and let kids explore.) 
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8. helps teRchers lo identify, accept, and explore all varieties of affective and 
cognitive ressponse. 

(Wtiat kids say atmit literatiire is importantt and so is how they feel at>out it. Our 
efforts should t>e devoted to helping kids extend and deepen their responses.) 

9. suggests acting and role playing as a means of exploring literature. 

(Literature is frozen drama. Whenever you get your body into the language of a 
poem or story, you're interpret ii^ it.) 

BvaluetioiB INseeverfaig md DeserMng Where We Are 

This guide 

1. has a coherent and useful rationale for evaluation. 

(The rationale siMnild be relate to philosophy and objectives. The reportir^ policy 
should be explicit.) 

2. stipulates that reportir^ procedures describe pi^il progress, including growth beyond 
the scope of stated objectives. 

(Teachers and stiutents should not feel inhibited by narrowly specified objectives. 
**The asides are es^ntial jlo the insides.") 

3. makes clear that grades and standardised tests, if ised, do not constitute the major 
purpose of evatuaticHu 

(Grac^ and scores are not em^i the end of evaluation should be information useful 
far furthering achievement.) 

4. suggests method^ of evalimtion that encoure^ rather than discourage students. 
(Teachers should emsmiri^ and respect whatever progress pupils make rather than 
punish or badger them for lack of progress.) 

5. helpm teachers diagnose individual learnif^ pr(^re^ and suggests methocte and 
material to ac«)mp1ish this. 

(Each pupil learr» in a different way and at a different rate from other pupils.) 

6. suggests that most evaluation be tailored to the student's ability, age, and 
personality. 

(Evaluation should be atteipted to people, not vice versa. If evaluation is primarily 
for helptf^ individuals learn, and if difference arc at least acknowlec^ed, then 
evaluation should be ir«divtdt»Iized.) 

7. recognize that the stiKlcnt must be involved in all evaluation. 
(Self-Evaluation is crucial to learning.) 

8- suggests ways tfmt teachers are! students can use the results of evaluation to change 
the program as often as necessary. 

iThe ideal curriculum is tentative, flexible, and respo^ive to the results of continual 
evaluation.) 
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Desigm Form, Funeticsi, and Flavor 
This guide 

I. is easy to read; the lai^uage is cl^r and effective. 

(Guide writers sh<Hild set a good example fn communicating; our medium ha^ a 
messa^.) 



2. exhibits an apf^aling form and style. 

(An attractive and creative guide will stimulate use.) 

has a format tlwt makes revisucm conveni^t. 

(A loose-leaf format makes a guidte more amenable to change.) 

4. states its relatitmship to other cuirlculum guides {Miblished by the school system. 
(Sometimes new teachers have a better idea of what's going on when curriculum 
relationships are explicit.) 

5. lusgests as resources a large variety of specific background materials and school 
services. 

(A guide, to be i»efuU miett luive usable thir^ in it.) 

6. identifies people and procedures that promote interdisciplinary activities. 

(We sometimes build walls around ourselves with labels like Ei^Ush, social studies, 
and science.) 
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